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‘A REAL FIND---” 


BECAUSE 


1. ‘It is a means of bridging the all-too-wide gulf between first and second year 
Latin”’. 
“The appeal of the stories and the easy arrangement of the material make it 
a book that cannot be excelled as a text for beginning Latin classes’’. 


bo 


3. It is of ‘‘great value in maintaining the interest in the study of Latin”. 
4. “You can hardly conceive the confidence-gain that accompanied the intro” 
duction of JULIA”’. 
5. ‘The boys especially like the pirate story and one boy remarked ‘Why, it 
is like any story book, isn’t it?’ ”’ 


6. ‘‘The arrangement and vocabulary of the book are excellent’. 
7. ‘There is enough variety in content to make a lasting appeal to the 
student”’. 


8. ‘‘The stories afford excellent material for sight translation’’. 
9. “It arouses interest and enlivens the Latin period’. 


10. ‘It is the best help for getting interest and enthusiasm in beginning Latin 
classes’’. 


11. “It is an attractive, carefully graded little reader, at a reasonable price’. 


Price 48 cents 


JULIA: A Latin Reading Book 


by Maud Reed 
Author also of CAMILLA, a Latin Reading Pook 


In the ELEMENTARY LATIN CLASSICS. 


Send for descriptive material on this series of supplementary Latin readers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Edited by Epcar H. Sturtevant, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Classical Philology, 
Yale University. $1.00. Text edition, $0.60. 


SINCE this edition is intended for ¢ ‘ollege students who are beginning the study 
of ancient drama, it has been made as concise and as clear as possible. In it are 
brief outlines of several Greek and Latin plays which illustrate important stages 
in the development of comedy, Suetonius’s interesting and valuable life of Terence 
in the Latin, with a rather full commentary, and a short essay on Terence’s treat- 
ment of meter and prosody. 

In general, the notes discuss interpretations of the plot action, unusual gram- 
matical forms and constructions, and sometimes contribute information of an his- 
torical or literary character. The grammar references are frequent. 
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DOOGE and ROEHM’S 
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These two books offer an interesting, incomparably easy, thorough, and interest- 
ing two-year preparation for the reading of the first Latin classic. The recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation are closely paralleled in first lessons that 
are really easy, plenty of simple connected 1eading, constant correlation with 
English, stories, songs, and pictures that create an interest in Rome and the 
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will be ready this spring. 
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BUREAUCRACY AND PETTY GRAFT 
IN ANCIENT EGYPT! 


By present-day students of international affairs the 
Egyptians are, I am told, described familiarly as 
‘Gypies’. The term is used, I am afraid, not as an 
affectionate nickname, but with subtle reference to a 
certain ignoble slang term meaning ‘to steal’, ‘to 
deprive of’, etc. It is always in the passive voice, for 
the réle which the ‘Gypy’ in his long history has played 
most characteristically and to the greatest satisfaction 
of his audience is not that in which he ‘gyps’, but that 
in which he is ‘gyped’. 

In this paper I shall try to show how the political 
organization of ancient Egypt lent itself to that partic- 
ular form of ‘gyping’ which we call ‘graft’. To do this I 
shall have to review, in the earlier portion of the 
paper, the political development of Egypt, with es- 
pecial reference to the growth of bureaucratic organi- 
zation. In the second portion I hope to point out that 
this organization was particularly well adapted to 
exploitation by grafters. So, indeed, is every complex 
political system. 

The bureaucratic history of Egypt is continuous and 
relatively easy to outline. As early as 3200 B. C., 
the ‘gift of the Nile’ was being administered by a com- 
pletely organized governmental machine centered 
the person of a God-King, and requiring the cooper- 
ative effort of a vast number of officials directly or 
indirectly responsible, down to the least of the in- 
numerable village scribes, to that God-King. Expe- 
rience had already devised a system of division chiefs. 
What had in the predynastic period evidently been the 
territorial possessions of various tribes became 
administrative units or ‘nomes’; the ancient tribal 
chief had long since lost his independence, and had 
become an appointee of the King, and when, about 
3000 B. C., judicial as well as administrative functions 
were assigned to him and he was made directly subordi- 
nate to the Pharaoh, we can perceive the final step in the 
metamorphosis from a decentralized tribal organi- 
zation to a highly developed bureaucratic machine. 
About twenty of these department chiefs administered 
the local affairs of the nomes in Upper Egypt, and 
approximately the same number presided over those 
in the Delta. The practical administration of the 
affairs of the kingdom lay, in the main, in the hands of 
this group of forty or more officials. 

IThis paper was read at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, April 30~May 1, 1926. 

*For convenience I ade opt throughout this paper the chronology 
of ancient Egypt suggested in the tables given in The Cambridge 
Ancient History, ne 1 and 2. For my present purpose 
approximate dates are quite adequate; entrance into the vexing 
problem of ‘Berlin or the Egyptians’, to adopt the amusing alter- 


ve offered by Flinders Petrie, would be futile and presump- 
uous, 


now 





The duties of these officials were manifold, but may 
be grouped somewhat as follows. First, as economic 
supervisors, they had charge of land, its preservation 
and protection, and the interests of the agricultural 
population; secondly, as judges, they had to take the 
place of a professional class of legal administrators and 
to dispense justice from the practical point of view; 
and, thirdly, as treasurers, they performed their most 
important function in the State by seeing to it that the 
taxes were regularly, fully, and honestly paid, and 
duly collected and transmitted to the Court. As 
treasurers they were under the supervision of their 
chief, the so-called ‘Treasurer of the God’ (i. e. Pharaoh); 
as judges they were organized into courts, and these in 
turn were placed under a Chief Justice; as economic 
managers they were presumably left to their own 
devices’, and were charged merely with the general 
responsibility of seeing that the agricultural system 
worked smoothly. To conduct this department an 
enormous amount of clerical work was necessary, and 
the nomarch had charge of the records compiled by the 
multitude of scribes who play such an omnipresent, if 
inconspicuous, part in the documents from Egypt. 

Intermediate between the nomarch and the King 
were, as has already been mentioned, the Chief Treas- 
urer, and the Chief Judge, or Vizier. Of these high 
officials, the iatter was the real administrative head, 
and, next to Pharaoh himself, the ranking dignitary 
in the kingdom. Of an aristocratic or royal family, he 
held the highest religious offices as well as that of 
Chief Judge, and it was to him that the wronged 
peasant turned as a last resort for redress‘. 

Socially, the early dynasties developed an elaborate 
court with innumerable courtiers graded meticulously 
according to dignity and rank. Their lofty titles re- 
flected at once the importance of their duties in the 
circle and their correspondingly great privi- 
As may be expected, these privileges included 
the right, or the hope, of obtaining modifications of 
royal policy to suit personal interest’, Nor was the 
class-system rigid enough to exclude the commonest 
An aristocracy of 


King’s 
leges. 


peasant from the highest rank. 


4Even the militia, primarily designed for the protection of crops 
and dykes, was plz iced in the control of the local governor with 
apparently no check except the obligation of calling it into action 
on demand of the King. The dangerous character of this privilege 
in the hands of strong or ambitious governors is obvious. It was 
one of the chief causes of the constant struggle between the ‘God- 
King’ and the ‘feudal lord’. 

‘For the Vizier and the administration of justice see Adolf 
Erman-Ranke, Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben im Altertum, 
04-06 (Tabinge n, 1923); Flinders Petrie, Social Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 30, 40, 80-04 (London, 1923). 

‘In a very convenient summary of the bureaucratic organization 
of the Old ae meg A. Erman- Ranke(o6: see note 4) stresses the 
Egyptian love of titles and the opportunity of gratifying this fond- 
ness afforded by the multiplicity of offices. any of these offices 
were no doubt held honoris causa, and the concentration of several 
in the hands of one person would not necessarily indicate increased 
revenues. 
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birth was supplemented by a ‘‘nobility of favour, 
owing its existence entirely to the King who had en- 
nobled some court fool or some wise man because his 
talents either amused or were useful to him’’®. One is 
reminded of the story of Joseph, who rose in such a 
spectacular manner from the place of slave to ‘Potiphar, 
an officer of Pharaoh’s, the captain of the guard’ 
(Genesis 37.36) to that of Grand Vizier, ‘set over all 
the land of Egypt’ (41.43), and that, unless the Biblical 
record be guilty of exaggeration, when he was but 
thirty years old (41.46). 

Into this social and political organization relatively 
little change was introduced during the Middle King- 
dom. A long period of disturbance had concentrated 
power in the hands of the local princes, and the Twelfth 
Dynasty (about 2200-2000 B. C.) was compelled to 
build up anew the centralized system of the Fourth, 
adding merely an innovation in the form of special 
development of the local bureaucratic system. The 
officials and the scribes for the increased activity 
were drawn from a new social class composed of ‘free 
townsmen and small landholders’. This innovation is 
of importance to the present paper from the fact that 
the great increase in the number of local officials 
brought about a corresponding increase in the oppor- 
tunity for petty graft. 

Another period of civil disorder and of foreign in 
vasion brought about the reaction which in turn 
reated the Empire or the New Kingdom. Again, the 
necessity of reorganization increased the complexity of 
the system. The creation of a powerful militaristic 
State with imperial ambitions and with the problem of 
administering unprecedented financial resources re- 
sulted in a number of important changes. The per- 
sonal power of the God-King and his active partici- 
pation in the routine of government are conspicuously a 
development of this period, and the functions of the 
Vizier at the same time become so manifold as to 
necessitate the appointment of a colleague. Together 
with this enormous increase in the administration of 
public business must be noted the entire disappearance 
of the local feudal lords as a result of the complete 
control by the king of the army and of the finances. 
The consequent reorganization of the country into 
some sixty divisions brought into being an official 
group whose members were still called by the old title of 
‘chief’ or ‘nomarch’, but were reduced in function 
to the position of local governors or mayors, and made 
an integral part of the bureaucratic system. To 
smaller administrative units, like villages, ‘town 
chiefs’ or ‘town scribes’, as the Greeks later called 
them, were assigned with the same functions as those of 
the nomarchs. It is to be noticed as characteristic of 
the Egyptian system throughout the entire period of 
its history that any administrative official from the 
Vizier himself down to the humblest village scribe is in 
addition competent both to dispense justice and ,to 
administer the finances of his district. That these 
latter functions were arduous we may judge from 
the multiplicity of records carefully preserved in 


*H. R. Hall, in The Cambridge Ancient History, 1.278. 


the archives of all officials and from the fact that the 
collection of taxes and the disbursement of public 
money required at this period an unprecedented force of 
clerks and underlings’. 

After still another period of internal and imperial 
veakness, of civil war and of foreign domination, 
another administrative reorganization took place, this 
time for the purpose of exploiting systematically the 
resources of the country in the interest of foreigners, 
Successively Egypt became for three centuries the 
adopted mother-country of a homeless Greek family 
and its many friends, and, for a somewhat longer 
period, the pocketbook of a series of absentee land- 
lords, the Roman Emperors. In both cases the motive 
was the same: very thinly disguised and sometimes 
brutally frank manipulation of the Egyptian economic 
system for purely selfish purposes’. The methods, too, 
were not dissimilar: since the native peasant seemed to 
be willing to submit to almost any degree of mulcting, 
provided the traditions to which he was accustomed 
were not rudely disturbed, and since those traditions, 
political and religious alike, lent themselves admi- 
rably to the purposes of the new masters, it was but 
common sense for both Ptolemy and Roman to adopt 
with as little change as possible the existing admin- 
istrative system. Accordingly, we see another rehabili- 
tation of the bureaucratic machine of the Fourth, 
Twelfth, and Eighteenth Dynasties with the names 
changed for the convenience of the newcomers, but 
with the functions substantially the same. The sub- 
division of the nome into toparchies and these again 
into villages? is but the refinement of the Pharaonic 
system, and the institution of a class of military settlers 
(cleruchs) as the guardians of the Ptolemaic dynasty is 
interesting rather from the social than from the ad- 
ministrative point of view. The chief innovation 
which may be noted as relevant to this paper was the 
introduction of the characteristic Greco-Roman system 
of tax-farming. This system, most congenial to a 
government interested in collecting as completely as 
possible the taxes due to it and very willing to be 
relieved of the difficult task of ferreting out evasions, 
was a prolific source of local oppression, as the peasant 
was put at a disadvantage in dealing with the tax- 
farmer, backed as the latter was by the authority of 
the government. 

But even more frank exploitation was in store for 
the long-suffering Egyptian peasant. The Ptolemy 
was always a foreigner, but at any rate he lived in 

‘For the summary of this period I am indebted to the admirable 
— by H. Breasted in The Cambridge Ancient History, 

2.40 * See also A. Erman-Ranke (note four), 114-116, 119-122. 

8W. L. Westermann, The Greek Papyri as Historic: il Material, 
THE ¢ te AL WEEKLY 19 (1925), 54, depicts the Ptolemaic 
situation in a vivid sentence: ‘‘Restless, inquiring, modern, dis- 
illusioned with democracy by a century of sad experiences, capable 
in business as in other fields of human effort, and aminety conscious 
of their superiority over neighboring peoples, the Greeks came into 
Egypt in swarms to exploit in their own interests the labor asset 
furnished by the inert mass of the Egyptian peasants’. Compare 
also the excellent summaries by M. Rostovtzeff in A Large Estate 
in Egypt in the Third Century B. C., etc., 126-146 (see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.111-112), and Houndations of Social and 


Economic Life in Egypt in Hellenistic Time *s, Journal of Egyptian 


Archaeology 6 (1920), 161-178. 
*This political organization is still in force in Egypt. The present 
mudirije is identical with the ancient nome (yoyds), the markaz 


with the toparchy (romap xla). and the beled with the village (xa@pm)- 
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Egypt— not being able to go anywhere. else—, and was 
forced by mere exposure to the native problems to 
adopt a more sympathetic, or at least politic, point of 
view toward those problems. With the Roman, 
matters were quite different. Egypt was a windfall- 
by far the most precious of the provincial delicacies—- 
and reserved for the private table of the Emperor. 
Its resources, viewed from the outside, were inex- 
haustible, and could therefore be tapped by the mere 
appointment of a personal representative to whom 
could be given annually a memorandum indicating the 
sum to be produced that year. The Romans, inci- 
dentally, needed, or at least demanded, from Egypt 
heavier taxes than did even the Ptolemies, and three 
centuries of their rule brought the country to bank- 
ruptcy and to revolt. It was not necessary for the 
Emperor to appear in person (only three of them ever 
visited Egypt), and the Prefect was a temporary 
official without anything of the sense of responsibility 
to the governed which had characterized his prede- 
cessor, the Vizier. In fact, the only changes intro- 
duced by the Romans came about as a result of the 
frank recognition by the Emperors of the fact that 
Egypt had a twofold function: to serve as granary 
to the populace at Rome, and as treasury to them- 
selves. Accordingly, even the Prefect or imperial 
agent was carefully guarded lest his attention be dis- 
tracted by personal or theoretical concerns from his 
proper duty— the collection of revenue. The judicial 
powers of his predecessor were taken from him and 
put in the hands of a colleague (the &Kxawdérys, 
‘dispenser of justice’). In addition, what amounted to 
an imperial spy, the tdiologos, was placed on his staff 
to guard the imperial (i. e. financial) interest'!®. Apart, 
however, from these changes at the top of the bureau- 
cracy, there is no innovation of major importance to 
record. The machinery of administration once more is 
retained in its entirety. The three epistrategi are 
Roman citizens, but their office is the old one of ‘re- 
porter’ to the Vizier, and the rest of the officials not 
only carry out traditional functions, but are natives. 
The nomarch, now called strategus, is limited to a 
term of a year, and is held accountable, after the 
thorough Roman fashion, by a strict audit at the end 
of that period, but the duties and the rank remain 
unchanged, and the Baoicxoypaypareds who remains 
at his side as an imperial spy (in the same relation as 
the idiologos to the Prefect) is identical with the royal 
scribe attached to the staff of the nomarch 2000 years 
before. Still further down the scale we find the same 
horde of village-officials and scribes that we noted at 
the very beginning of the development. Finally, we 
May point out that the strict system of social classes 
with their variation, in privileges and duties, from the 
much-taxed native peasant to the Roman citizen, is 
but the survival, with entirely new nomenclature and 
with additional rigidity which was conducive to in- 

In the third century this official, under the name xaOoXcxés, 


Superseded the Prefect, and became solely the administrator of 
revenues, with powers independent of the civil government. 


creased revenue, of the aristocratic and official hier- 
archy of the Old Kirigdom!". 

To outline, as barely as I have attempted to do, so 
intricate a matter as the Egyptian bureaucracy is to 
invite not merely the inattention of the bored hearer, 
but the criticism of specialists. A whole volume, for 
instance, has been written about a single official in a 
very limited period in the history of Egypt, and I 
have not felt it necessary even to mention his name in 
the text of this paper. On the other hand, even this 
imperfect sketch will have made clear the following 
facts: 

(1) That the administration of Egypt at all periods 
had a strong tendency toward centralization and to the 
formation of what I have called a bureaucratic ma- 
chine; 

(2) That, while socially there had always existed a 
well-developed caste-system, that system was not 
incompatible with the opportunity of almost un- 
limited advancement offered to the able and ambitious 
commoner; 

(3) That the system provided for an enormous 
number of minor offices, and that the holders of these 
offices were members of the lower classes (under the 
Pharaohs), or natives (under the Ptolemies and the 
Romans); 

(4) That the current political theory stressed the 
fact that private interests (e. g. property rights) were 
strictly subordinate to the interests of the State (that 
is, of the Pharaoh, the Ptolemy, or the Emperor); 
and, finally, 

(5) That, according to the accepted social dogma, 
the State might exact from its subjects unquestioning 
obedience. 

Now, given on the one hand a bureaucratic system 
with absolute power over the property and the loyalty 
of its subjects, and, on the other, an enormous horde of 
common folk engaged in the civil service with the 
chance for advancement (i. e. of participating in the 
advantages rather than in the duties of government), 
and you have a most fertile field for graft. Graft is 
found, in the ancient as well as in the modern world, 
connected with every one of the manifold activities of 
man. It can be observed in the processes of law as in 
the buying of supplies for an army, in the bribery of 
an Official ‘higher up’ as in the peculations of a worldly 
priest. But by far the most profitable source, and the 
one with which I shall deal exclusively in the rest of 
this paper, is that connected with the taxation-system. 
The collection of taxes is perhaps the paramount 
concern in any organized government, and the pay- 
ment of taxes perhaps the most acutely obnoxious of 
all the duties of the governed. The only consolation—- 
that it has always been thus—is amply offered by 


\For the social classes see an excellent summary in a pamphlet 
by H. Stuart Jones, Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy, 15, 16, 
29-31 (Oxford, 1920: see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.215). For 
more detailed treatment see Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundziige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, I.1.28-66, and the literature 
there cited. 

“B. A. Van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque des Métropoles de 
l'Egypte Romaine (Paris, Champion, 1924). 
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antiquity. Of all the volumes which have been written 
during the last half century about Egypt none deals 
with this perennial struggle between State and tax- 
payer as a social, that is, as a human, not adminis- 
trative, problem. I can here but touch the very fringe 
of the subject. My thesis is that corruption in collect- 
ing and in paying taxes can be exemplified throughout 
Egyptian history from the Old Kingdom to the end of 
the Roman occupation. It is true that the taxpayer 
is just as frequently guilty of fraud, but, except for 
brief mention, I shall confine myself to the evidences 
of official corruption. With these I shall deal chrono- 
logically". 

Our knowledge of the earliest dynasties is still too 
fragmentary to give us very many concrete examples of 
what must have existed in as highly organized a bureau- 
cracy as that of the Old Kingdom, but we may get 
clues from such passages as the following. In a woeful 
prophecy" written about 2000 B. C. we have a reference 
to the burdensome taxes when ‘‘the crop is small and 
the corn measure great’’. Even before this we learn 
from the practical Ptah-hotep to despise the man 
who, ‘‘master of his own way of acting, being all power- 
ful, seizes the goods of others’’; to beware that “to 
throw obstacles in the way of the laws is to open the 
way before violence <i. e. revolt>’’; to realize that 
man must not rule by inspiring fear, for, ‘if anyone 
asserts that he enriches himself thereby, God says, 
‘I may take these riches to myself’, and if anyone 
asserts that he beats others, God will end by reducing 
him to impotence’. The factsemerge more clearly as 
we come to the later periods. The story of The Elo- 
quent Peasant'® who argued his case so convincingly 
that the King and his Vizier playfully postponed 
judgment (having the peasant beaten some half dozen 
times in the interim to create a realistic effect) points 
out very clearly the great difficulty of the farmer in 
getting redress even in an uncontested case. The 
Admonitions of Ipuwer, which go back possibly to 
2600 B. C.!’, give us a dismal picture of distress: ‘Poor 
men are in affliction....Would that there might be 
an end of men, no conception, no birth!....Behold, 
the powerful of the land, the condition of the people is 
not reported to them’. About 1480 B. C. the great 
conqueror Thothmes III felt it necessary to make a 
special investigation of local conditions throughout 
the Empire in order to put an end to the oppression of 
the peasants at the hands of tax-officials acting in 
collusion with officers ‘higher up"!*. How persistent 
was the evil and how futile the reforms of the King we 
may gather from the fact that a century later (about 
1350 B. C.) another military ruler, Harmhab, engages 


3] need hardly point out that my examples for each period are 
merely suggestive: from the Greco-Roman papyri alone they could 
be continued almost indefinitely. 

“Translated in George A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 
479-481 (Philadelphia, 1925). The date is given as ‘‘before 2900", 
but compare a more probable view set forth in The Cambridge 
Ancient History, 1.344. ; ; 

“The Precepts of Ptah-hotep, in Records of the Past, New 
Series, 3.16-35. The quotations are from pages 19-21. 

Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Tales, First Series, 61-80 (London, 
1895), with the less apt title “The Peasant and the Workman”. 
The date is about 2400 B. C. 

17The Cambridge Ancient History, 1.344. The text (condensed) 
is in Barton, 486. r 

18J, H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 2.756-759. 





to wipe out the corruption which the laxity of Ikhnaton 
had encouraged. The set of regulations which he 
promulgated after learning of the shameless oppression 
of the people by all sorts of graft is still extant, and we 
may guess the extent of the corruption from the 
severity of the punishment—the guilty tax-collector!®, 
for instance, has his nose cut off, and is sentenced to 
banishment in the desert. What made the matter 
worse, Harmhab discovered that the very investigators 
themselves were often in league with the local officials, 
and could in the official reports be induced, for a con- 
sideration, to uverlook their extortions?®. We notice 
in the time of Rameses III (about 1200 B. C.) an act 
which, strictly speaking, does not involve graft, but 
which enables us to perceive one of the many oppor- 
tunities for graft afforded by this bureaucracy. The 
Vizier himself, in a period of financial stress, delays 
the payment of a group of necropolis workmen so 
long and so suspiciously that they threaten to attack 
the very treasury itself. And yet Rameses boasts” 
not only of the prosperity of the country and of the 
enormous gifts which he has made to the temples, 
but also of his defense of the lowest of his subjects: 
I sustained* alive the whole land, whether foreigner, 
common folk, citizens, or people male or female. 
took a man out of his misfortune and I gave him breath. 
I rescued him from the oppressor who was of more 
account than he*™. 

The rulers of the Ptolemaic dynasty had, then, 
excellent precedent for thoroughgoing and, occasionally, 
violent taxation. Moreover, their individual concern 
to feather their own nests was encouraged by the 
constant increase in the details of administration (see 
above, page 164, column 1), and by the fact that, 
being outsiders and conquerors, they had little or no 
sense of responsibility to the natives. The Revenue 
Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus*® give us interesting 
information regarding the almost incredibly detailed 
investigation established in order to forestall evasion 
of the tax on oil. A single oft-quoted example will 
suffice. The inspectors were to search kitchens to see 
that cooks used, not the cheaper substitute lard, but 
the otl on which the contractor had collected the govern- 
ment tax**, Similar methods were used to enforce the 


20/ bidem, 58. 


‘Ancient Records of Egypt 3.54. 
pt, 124-126 (London. Macmillan, 


21Erman, Life in Ancient Egy 
a A 
2In the Great Harris Papyrus, Records of the Past, 6.21-70, 
8.5-52. 

“Translation by J. H. Breasted (The Cambridge Ancient History, 
2.177). The version by Eisenlohr and Birch (Records of the 
Past, 8.51) is antiquated. 

“There is another interesting bit of evidence which should be 
mentioned here. On a number of Egyptian monuments are de- 
picted scenes dealing with the collection of taxes, and the modern 
observer is likely to be struck with the manner in which the peasant 
is literally dragged before the treasury official. See Erman-Ranke, 
(note 4), 111, and J. H. Breasted, History of Egypt, 79 (New York, 
Scribner, 1924). The guards ve | clubs, and in one case (Breasted, 
790, where, it should be noted, the inscription reads ‘Seizing the 
Town-Rulers for a Reckoning’’), seem to be throttling the unhappy 
delinquent. 

*Edited by B. P. Grenfell (Oxford, 1896). 

“The passage runs thus in Grenfell’s translation (146-147): 
‘The cooks shall use up the lard every day in the presence of the 
contractor, and shall neither sell it as lard to any one on any pre- 
text, nor melt it down, nor make a store of it'’. That is, they are 
not to buy more of the cheaper product than they can use from day 
to day; they are not to keep a surplus, and, if they sell, they must 
sell it as oil (i, e. at the same price as oil), which would be impossible. 
Grenfell suggests that only cooks in restaurants or army camps, 
and not housewives, could have had their ee ge so intimately 
supervised, but, even so, the intrusion of the revenue officers 
must have been intolerable, the detailed labor enormous, and the 
opportunity for graft manifold. 
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other multifarious taxes. That the temptation to 
intimidate or to extort money from the peasants was 
too great to be resisted by all normally ambitious 
revenue officers the great number of complaints and 
charges and petitions for redress amply proves. When 
it is possible for a brilliant student of the papyri to 
suggest that ‘‘Apollonius <in the time of the second 
Ptolemy > may have cheated the treasury of which he 
was the head. But without such men as Apollonius 
Egypt was unable to develop its world-wide trade”’, 
we may take it for granted that minor officials had no 
more scruples, even if they were less indispensable, 
than this Secretary of the Treasury, ‘‘who was a high 
official and a business man at the same time’’’, The 
methods of extortion employed we learn from an im- 
portant decree of Euergetes II, promulgated in 118 
B. C. This is another of those perennial attempts to 
‘clean up’ corruption, and was just as successful— 
temporarily—as the previous efforts of Thothmes III 
and Harmhab. Its scope was most comprehensive 
and its remedies sensible, but, dealing as it did with 
the symptoms rather than with the cause of the dis- 
ease, it was entirely ephemeral, and is now interesting 
chiefly to show just what was taking place in this 
There are four chief 
The 


bureaucratic organization*’, 
abuses which Euergetes attempts to reform. 
first is the requisition of labor: 

And they <i. e. Euergetes and the two Cleopatras > 
have decreed that the strategi and the other officials 
may not compel any of the inhabitants of the country 
to work for their private service, nor use their cattle 
for any purpose of their own . . . nor oblige them to 
work without payment on any pretext whatever 
no one holding an official position or any one else 
shall impose labor upon the cloth-weavers or byssus- 
workers and robe-weavers gratis or at reduced wages. 
We have here reference to a particularly easy type of 
graft—having one’s clothing made for nothing**. The 
second abuse— evidently, in view of the death penalty 
attached to it, a source of flagrant corruption—is the 
use of fraudulent measures in estimating the amount of 
grain due to the State, as a consequence of which the 
cultivators were made to pay more than the just 
amount*®, The third is the practice of using political 
power to defeat the ends of justice. We can see only 
too clearly what was happening when it became 
necessary to decree that 

neither the strategi nor any others who are in charge 
of the Crown, State, or Sacred interests may arrest 
any one for a private debt or offence or owing to a 
private quarrel and keep them imprisoned in their 
houses or anywhere else on any pretext whatever. .., 


but must proceed instead by due course of law". 








ct ot ne A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century 


Hunt, Smyly, The Tebtunis Papyri, Part I, 17-57 
(London, 1902). My remark in the text refers, of course, only to 
the sections dealing with official corruption. In other respects, the 
decree is valuable for its attempt to meet important adminis- 
trative and socia] problems: see the Introduction by the editors, 
especially page 10. 

*Lines 178-187, 
$0, 57). 

Lines 85-92. 

ee 255-264. The editors comment thus on the clause 

e 58): This interesting habeas corpus edict points to great 

~ use on the part of the officials; and in fact complaints of persons 
who have been imprisoned without being brought to trial are not 
uncommon in Ptolemaic papyri, e. g. P. Petrie 2.19". 


‘wGrenteil, 


248-251 (translated by the editors: see pages 





The last abuse mentioned by Euergetes is one not 
unknown to city dwellers of the present day where 
policemen are omnipresent: 

.no one is to collect anything whatever from the 
farmers and taxpayers. . .for the benefit of the Mayor 
or Superintendent of the Police Department or the 
Chief of Police or the Revenue Agents or their deputies 
or other officials**. 

In the Roman period we have the same succession of 
continuous abuse punctuated by periodic attempts at 
reform. By the middle of the first century (47 A. D.) 
it had become necessary for Capito, the Prefect, to 
forbid officials in Libya to seize possessions of natives 
under the guise of ‘expenses’. The penalty was resti- 
tution of ten times the amount taken; two-fifths of 
this was to go to the informer. But the encouragement 
of this latter personage was almost as disastrous as 
the corruption which he was designed to correct. 
The very next attempt at reform, embodied in the 
famous edict® of Tiberius Julius Alexander (69 A. D.), 
points out that there are two chief abuses which need 
attention: first, that of the omnipresent corrupt and 
extortionate official, second, that of the professional 
informer. The methods of the latter were simple but 
apparently effective. They dug up charges against 
taxpayers, and, even after these charges had repeatedly 
been dismissed, as repeatedly brought them to new 
trials until the distressed defendant was glad to settle 
with a bribe. This was, of course, sheer blackmail and 
Alexander deals clearly with it. He decrees that cases 
once decided are not to be reopened, and that any 
informer who shall lose his case three times in succession 
shall be subject to severe penalty. 

The methods of the grafting official may best be 
illustrated by some concrete examples. A _ petition 
dated 49-50 A. D. reads: 

To Tiberius Claudius Pasion, strategus, from Alex- 
andrus, son of Apollonius, a weaver of Oxyrhynchus. 
I have had extorted from me, as have others, in the 
eighth year of Claudius <47-48> by Apollophanes, 
former tax-collector, 16 drachmas of silver™. I be- 
seech you therefore to take such action as seems to 
you best*. 

The verb used by Alexandrus (de celo@nv) is strangely 
suggestive of our slang phrase ‘to shake down’. Apol- 
lophanes would seem to have been a most energetic 
and determined collector, for we find another weaver 
in the same year complaining® that he had not merely 
been ‘shaken down’ for eight drachmas, but had been 
compelled to pay to Apollophanes two drachmas a 
month for six months, and, to cap the climax, had had 
torn from him and abstracted the linen garment which 
he was wearing at the time. In the same year (49-50) 
are dated similar complaints from other weavers, one 


"Lines 138-143 (repeated in lines 155-161, from another copy) . 
I have modernized the titles of the Greek, dere rois orparryois 
kal émcrovrais <lege érmurrdras >rav pudaxirav h dpxipuida- 
xlracs } olxovdpos } rGv wap airdy. I am of course aware of 
the inaccuracies involved. q Mies ; 

%W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae (Leip- 


zig, 1903-1905). 
“Equivalent at this period to about 1 4 qreunee of wheat, or a 


family’s food supply for three weeks. See L. C. West, Classical 
= y It (1916), 300. 
mos Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 


2 a (London, 
“]bidem, 2.285. 


1899). 
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of whom reports*’? the loss of 25 drachmas** and a 
cloak. To illustrate graft at the expense of the State, 
the following examples may suffice. About 300 A. D. 
we hear in a petition to the Prefect about a ‘boundary 
judge’ (dpeodixrns) who, in collusion with several 
other officials, had erased from his report of taxable 
lands the entry of some fields belonging to himself 
and others. The deficiency had been detected when 
the government exacted full payment from the officer 
in charge of the district, who in turn sought redress??. 
Finally, sometime during the third century, a strategus 
of the Oxyrhynchite nome writes ‘to his dear friend 
Apion’, his predecessor, pointing out that under the 
latter’s administration one of the tax-collectors had 
taken in the sum of, roughly, 3000 drachmas*® for 
dyke and canal taxes, and had carelessly omitted to 
turn the amount over to the treasury. The strategus 
is most considerate, and says, tactfully, ‘He did not 
hand over the 3000 drachmas to the tax-office within 


the time set’*. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


‘ pr d 7 - 
ee oes Weeceente CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 





REVIEWS 


After Life in Roman Paganism. By Franz Cumont. 
New Haven: Yale University Press (1922). Pp. 
Xv + 225. 

After Life in Roman Paganism, a great work by a 
distinguished scholar, begins with a brief statement 
concerning the Silliman Foundation at Yale Univer- 
sity, on which the lectures of which the book consists 
were delivered, in 1921, a Preface (xi—xii), <a Table of > 
Contents (xiii-xv), and an Historical Introduction 
(1-43). Then come eight chapters, as follows: 

I. After Life in the Tomb (44-69), II. The Nether 
World (70-90), III. Celestial Immortality (91-109), 
IV. The Winning of Immortality (110-127), V. Un- 
timely Death (128-147), VI. The Journey to the Be- 
yond (148-169), VII. The Sufferings of Hell and 
Metempsychosis (170-189), VIII. The Felicity of the 
Blessed (190-213). There are, finally, an Index 
<of Subjects> (215-224), and <A List of> Greek 
Words (225). 

It is not my purpose to review Professor Cumont’s 
book in detail, but I should like to express my appre- 
ciation of it by declaring that it is absolutely indis- 
pensable for all students of this subject. It at once 
challenges comparison with E. Rohde’s well-known 
work, Psyche!, although Professor Cumont, all too 
modestly, disclaims such importance for his own book. 
Since the book has no bibliography, I wish to call 
attention to an excellent monograph that may not be 
well known to American scholars: Cyril Bailey, Some 
Greek and Roman Ideas of a Future Life (London, 
R. and R. Clark, 1915). 

SiIbidem, 2.393-394. 

The equivalent, perhaps, of a six weeks’ food supply. 

%%Grenfell-Hunt, The Amherst Papyri, 83 (London, 1901). 


“Enough to buy e. g. half a dozen donkeys, or else the family's 
food for some eight years! 


“tGrenfell-Hant, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 1.57. 

<'A translation of the eighth German edition of this work is 
accessible now, in a volume entitled Psyche, The Cult of Souls and 
Belief in Immortality Among the Greeks (New York, Harcourt, 
ane and Company, 1925). 


The translation is by W. B. Hillis. 


On one point I find myself differing from Professor 
Cumont. I shall state my own position by saying that 
I accept the following statement’: 

...In spite of the statement of Cicero that no one 
believes in the tales of the poets regarding the dog 
Cerberus, the old man Chairon, or the kingdoms of 
Pluto, nevertheless in many compositions <i. e. epi- 
taphs> the departed are considered as dwelling in the 
kingdoms of Dis, the Elysian fields, the Stygian re- 
gions, Orcus, or even Tartarus.... 

Such is the testimony, I think, of the Carmina Epi- 
graphica Latina, arranged and edited by Franz Buech- 
eler (two volumes, Leipzig, Teubner, 1895, 1897). 
With all possible variations of interpretation, these 
Carmina remain testimony to belief, on the one side, as 
Epicurean denials of a future life are testimony on 
the other side. 

The statement of belief in a future life as revealed in 
the Carmina is, to be sure, very complex. We find 
not only what can be called the traditional, orthodox 
Graeco-Roman concept of a descent into a lower 
world, but also strains reflecting philosophic specu- 
lation regarding the nature of the soul’s ascension. 
These conflicting views were current in Rome in the 
first century B. C., and after; the older view had not 
vanished so suddenly and so completely as Cicero’s 
statement implies. 

We must remember that, in the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, Book 1, Cicero is arguing, as eloquently as only 
he can, for the newer, philosophic belief, amply de- 
fended also in the Cato Maior and in the Somnium 
Scipionis. This had become his faith, if words mean 
anything; I take the statement in De Legibus 2.36 at 
its face value. But, only twenty years before, Cicero 
had, in his condemnation of the Catilinarian con- 
spirators to eternal damnation, assumed that his 
auditors held the old view. No one view held the field 
alone. The Carmina show this plainly enough, with 
their confusion of thought, and with their inconsistent 
combinations of references to sky, Tartarus, and 
Elysium in some epitaphs, or even combinations of 
affirmation and denial in others. Besides, the kind of 
celestial immortality for which Cicero was arguing in 
45 B. C. was meant only for the soul (i. e. the reason) 
of intellectual and highly cultivated individuals; 
either Epicurean nihilism or some other form of disso- 
lution was to be the fate of the souls of the masses. 
Now, there is no reason for believing that the masses 
had argued the matter in their own minds in this way; 
a priori, there is every reason to believe that tradi- 
tionalism held its sway over the minds of those masses’. 

It may properly be said that the Carmina should be 
read with caution. This implies only that the Carmina 
do not necessarily indicate the complete acceptance of 
traditionalism that is indicated on their surface. 
Whether the number of Carmina of this kind is large or 


2This statement is to be found in a University of Chicago disser- 
tation, by Judson Allen Tolman, Jr., entitled A Study of the 
Sepulchral Inscriptions in Buecheler’'s ‘‘Carmina Epigraphica 
Latina’ (The University of Chicago Press, 1910). See page 101. 
3°. there can be no question that at all times a vast majority 





amongst the masses in the main held firmly to the <orthodox> 


ideas of the immortality of the soul..."’, says L. Friedlander, 
Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire, 3.296 (as 
translated by J. H. Freese: London, George Routledge and Sons, 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company; undated). 
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small is, it seems to me, of negligible importance; a 
very large number would not, necessarily, add to our 
conviction. We should remember the great variety of 
sentiments‘ expressed in the Carmina, such as happiness 
in this life, affection, grief over death, various forms of 
consolation, hope of reunion, even jesting, etc. It was 
clearly not the inevitable thing to refer to the future 
life. But references to that life are numerous enough to 
prove persistence of the ancient concept, whether the 
expression of belief in that future life be conventional, 
formal, figurative, poetic expression, or a_ sincere 
confession of faith. One can not, ordinarily, go behind 
an expressed belief of this kind. Epicurean belief in 
mortality finds definite and clear expression. The evi- 
dence of the Carmina points with equal clearness toa 
belief in a future life. Compare e. g. such a statement 
as Non tamen ad Manis, sed caeli ad sidera pergis. 
Only a fundamentalistic revival could have resulted in 
clearer statements of the old belief or of universal 
acceptance of a type of epitaph expressing such belief. 

That there was abundance of denial, scepticism, 
doubt, and compromise in the first century B. C. and 
later is, of course, well known to all readers of Lucre- 
tius, Caesar, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Seneca, Pliny 
the Elder, Juvenal, and Plutarch, but we are concerned 
with the beliefs of the great masses, and there is not 
the slightest reason to maintain that the instinctive 
hope of the Italic nature for existence after death was 
quenched. 

Therefore, Professor Cumont seems to me to ex- 
aggerate> when he declares (17) his belief that “... 
Towards the end of the Roman Republic faith in the 
future life was reduced to a minimum...”’ In the 
Historical Introduction, a masterpiece of exposition, 
which rests upon a great wealth of evidence, and is 
written with superb confidence and loftiness, there lies, 
I feel, this one fault. It was a mistake virtually to 
exclude Vergil from the discussions in this chapter, as 
Professor Cumont does. The composite nature of 
Aeneid 6 rests upon the conditions that prevailed in 
the first century B. C., as I have outlined them above 
in setting forth my conviction that the older, popular 
view concerning the future life was still widely prev- 
alent. It is unfair to exclude the Aeneid, a monu- 
mental, literary exposition that won immediate ap- 
plause and appealed to deep, inherited instincts. 
Aeneid 6 ‘‘mirrors the confusion of beliefs’, as Dill® 
rightly says, and reflects the constant efforts that were 
made to blend contradictory notions of ascent of the 
soul and descent of the soul. But, above all, Aeneid 6 
seeks to ‘‘appease a new or revived longing for hope of 
immortality...’ (Dill, 491). This, rather than the 
statement quoted above from Cumont, or the dictum of 
Cicero to which such statements go back for authority, 
represents the truth of the matter. The ideas that 
ruled throughout the Middle Ages combined a pagan 


‘Compare Iohannes Cholodniak, Carmina Sepulcralia Latina 
(St. Petersburg, 1897). 

5Equally misleading is the conclusion of A. G. Harkness, Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, 30 (1899), 88, 
that ‘‘.. . Juvenal was right when he said (1.149) that only children 
believed in the existence of the Manes’. <Professor Harkness's 
reference was wrong. Correct to 2.149-152. C. K.>. 

‘Samuel Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 
485, 491 (London, Macmillan, 1904: reprinted, 1919). 





belief in a lower world and a philosophic aspiration for a 
home in the skies, and this synthesis, above all else, 
implies perpetuity of the old pagan belief in life after 
death beneath the earth. 

I have discussed this problem at such length be- 
cause correct knowledge of this point is of fundamental 
importance. This correction merely enhances the 
value of the great book which Professor Cumont has 
written for us. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA GEORGE D. HapzsitTs 





The Administration of Justice in the Athenian Empire. 
By H. Grant Robertson. University of Toronto 
Studies: History and Economics, Vol. iv, No. 1. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Library (1924). 
Pp. 89. 

Justice is a word which governments have always 
found useful—especially when no gad-fly of a Socrates 
has been insistent to know what it means. In this 
instructive monograph, Dr. Robertson reviews the 
evidence regarding so-called justice in the Athenian 
Empire, and confirms the conclusion that selfinterest, 
not justice, was the dominating motive in Athenian 
foreign policy. 

Dealing first with commercial cases, Dr. Robertson 
finds that treaties between Athens and the allied States 
were thoroughly in accord with accepted Greek inter- 
national usage. They assured security from seizure 
and reciprocity in the trial of certain cases rising out of 
commercial contracts, which were tried before a court 
presided over by the Thesmothetae, and safeguards 
were provided to assure a means of redress in case of 
any infringement of the treaty regulations. As far as 
such cases were concerned, Athens apparently treated 
her allies justly, but, as the author says, this is ex- 
plained by the fact that such procedure was expedient 
in the interest of her trade. 

In an acute analysis of the organization of the Delian 
Confederacy, Dr. Robertson points out that its weak- 
ness lay in the division of functions, Athens assuming 
the military leadership and consequently taking over 
such deliberative functions as were not specifically 
assigned to the Council. From this it soon followed 
that Athens interfered in the judicial affairs of her 
allies in a domineering way, restricting their juris- 
diction even more than seemed necessary to secure 
order and to maintain general control of the political 
situation. The fact that citizens of allied States were 
compelled to appear at Athens for trial, sometimes 
without even a preliminary hearing at home, was in 
itself unfair. Referring to the Pseudo-Xenophontic 
Constitution of Athens (76) the author gives from it 
instances to prove the indictment set forth above: 
...the allies...are described as being shamefully 
treated in the courts, not only that the Empire might 
be preserved and its supporters upheld, but also that 
the individual Athenians might profit by the confis- 
cation of the property of wealthy citizens of the subor- 
dinate states, by the increased income from court 
fees, and by all the opportunities for private gain 
which were offered by the influx of ligitants from the 
allied cities. 
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The details of trial procedure are carefully de- 
scribed. So also are the operations of Athenian over- 
seas Officials, including the tribute commission and the 
secret police. Dr. Robertson concludes with this 
sound judgment (88): 

The mistake of the Athenians, which was certain to 
lead to the ultimate failure of the system, lay in the 
embitterment of the allies by the oppressive features 
of the levying of tribute and the judicial control. 
The history of the Empire might have been vastly 
different, if the system of reciprocity, carried out in 
the treaty cases, could have been extended to other 
cases, or if a genuine federal judicial system had been 
developed, which might have given the allies a strong 
common interest in the Empire. 


St. Joun'’s CoLLece, ANNAPOLIS W. R. AGARD 





The Craft of Athenian Pottery. By Gisela M. A- 
Richter. New Haven: Yale University Press (1923)- 
Pp. ix + 113. 89 Illustrations. $6.00. 

Anyone who has ever tried to explain to a practical 
potter the theories advanced by archaeologists in 
regard to the methods of manufacture employed by 
the potters of ancient Athens knows only too well 
the incredulity with which much of his supposed infor- 
mation is received. Miss Richter tells us that it was an 
experience of this sort, as well as dissatisfaction with 
many of the explanations offered by modern writers 
for various features of the Attic vases, which inspired 
her to study at the New York School of Ceramics at 
Alfred, New York, and afterwards to write her book, 
The Craft of Athenian Pottery. 

It should be said at once that the book will be 
welcomed by every student of Greek vases; in a small 
compass it presents a mass of useful information, and a 
remarkably sane and well-ordered discussion of tech- 
nical problems. It begins with an account of modern 
methods of throwing and finishing vases by means of 
the potter’s wheel, and the suggestions which these 
methods offer as to the technique of the ancient vases. 
Among the many interesting points which Miss Richter 
brings out is the fact that the makers of the fine black- 
figured and red-figured vases regularly employ the 
process called ‘turning’. The modern potter, after his 
vase has become ‘leather-hard’ by drying in the sun for 
some twenty-four hours, places it on a wheel, and with 
metal cutting tools reduces the walls to the required 
thickness, and cuts the required grooves and moldings 
for lip and foot. A careful study of the productions of 
Attic potters shows that, up to the sixth century B. C., 
this process was used only occasionally, and, even 
then, often to a limited extent, only, but on the black- 
figured and red-figured Attic vases the marks of turning 
tools are clear and practically always present. All the 
arguments in this chapter are convincingly reinforced 
by excellent illustrations. 

Equally convincing is the demonstration that the red 
ochre (lAros, rubrica), which the ancient potters are 
said to have ‘added’ to their clay, was not mixed with 
it, as many modern critics have assumed, but was 
applied to the surface of the vase in ‘leather-hard’ 
condition before the painting. Naturally this coating 
has largely been lost as a result of ancient use and 


modern cleaning, but, even when it has entirely dis- 
appeared, it has stained the clay to a deeper surface 
tone than appears in the fractures. Originally, there- 
fore, the red of the vases had a deeper tone than now 
appears. The arguments by which this theory is re- 
inforced are too long to be briefly summarized, but to 
the reviewer they appear convincing. In regard to 
the much disputed question whether the vases were 
subjected to one or more firings, Miss Richter argues 
that there is no evidence for more than one. This 
section of the book closes with an interesting discussion 
of the problem whether the Athenian vases were made 
for actual use, or only for decorative and for votive 
and funereal purposes. The conclusion is that they 
were surely made for actual use. 

A second section is devoted to a careful consideration, 
again with excellent illustrations, of the light thrown 
upon technical questions by ancient representations of 
potters at work, and by such potter’s tools as have 
been preserved. A third brings together passages in 
ancient literature and inscriptions in which reference is 
made to pottery or to potters. Although the infor- 
mation which these passages furnish as to technical 
points is scanty, it sometimes confirms inferences made 
from the vases themselves, and throws considerable 
light on the status of the potters and other matters; 
and it is certainly a great convenience to have these 
references all together. Every quotation is accom- 
panied by an English translation and comments are 
made on such as are especially significant. A useful 
summary of the conclusions reached, a selected Bib- 
liography, and an Index complete the volume. 

The book on the whole is carefully printed. There 
are, perhaps, more slips in the accentuation of Greek 
words than would have escaped a proof reader of the 
old school, but every editor knows from experience 
how difficult it is to avoid such errors. The state- 
ments that ‘‘no actual Greek kilns have yet been dis- 
covered” (78) and that ‘‘the kilns which have survived 
are all of Roman times”’ (86) are in accordance with 
what is commonly believed, and until quite lately I 
should have accepted them without question. My 
friend, Professor A. D. Fraser, of Alfred University, 
however, has recently called my attention to the fact 
that more than twenty years ago Mr. Rhomaios dis- 
covered a kiln near Hagios Petros in the district of 
Cynuria which appears to be, at the latest, of the 
third century B. C. Mr. Rhomaios’s account of this 
discovery (Athenische Mitteilungen 33 [1908], 177- 
184) seems to have escaped the notice of all recent 
writers on Greek vases. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY GEORGE H. CHASE 





THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 191st meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday, March 4, with forty-one 
members and guests present. 

Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel gave the paper 
of the evening. It bore the exceedingly intriguing 
title of Great Caesar’s Ghost, and proved to be a most 
interesting parallel between Benito Mussolini and the 
great Julius, skilfully drawn and convincing. 

B. W. MitcHe.t, Secretary 
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